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¥E  URGE  : 

That  this  short  session  of  Congress,  before  Christmas,  should: 

1.  Complete  action  on  the  Granger  Bill,  H.  H.  9313,  to  provide  inland  freight  for 
moving  agricultural  surpluses.  This  bill  has  passed  the  House,  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  and  requires  only  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 

2.  Ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  This  remains  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  requires  action  by  the  Committee  and  by  the  Senate. 

3.  Aopropriate  money  to  continue  the  work  being  done  by  the  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund.  An  appropriation  of  $12.5  million  is  already  authorized,  but 
both  House  and  Senate  must  grant  the  money. 

h.  Pass  S.  29U6,  to  appropriate  for  books  and  scientific  equipment  abroad,  through 
the  CARE  Book  Program,  the  $1,300,000  earned  by  conscientious  objectors  during 
the  war.  This  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  requires  action  by  the  House. 


PRESIDENT  CALLS  FOR  "FOOLPROOF”  DISARMAMENT 

In  a  notable  speech  on  October  2h  before  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  President 
Truman  urged  that  new  efforts  be  made  to  reach  agreement  respecting  the  reduction  and  con¬ 
trol  of  armaments,  hhile  the  President  strongly  supported  the  present  rearmament  program 
to  maintain  peace  through  the  United  Nations  saying  "We  intend  to  build  up  strength  for 
peace  as  long  as  that  is  necessary,"  yet  he  made  the  strongest  plea  for  disarmament  yet 
made  by  any  high  United  States  official  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  President  said 
in  part: 

"Disarmament  is  the  course  which  the  United  States  would  prefer  to  take.  It  is  the 
course  which  most  nations  would  like  to  adopt.  It  is  the  course  Tirtiich  the  United 
Nations  from  its  earliest  beginnings  has  been  seeking  to  follow." 

The  President  outlined  three  bases  for  disarmament: 

"First,  the  plan  must  include  all  kinds  of  weapons.  Outlawing  any  particular  kind  of 
weapon  is  not  enough.  The  conflict  in  Korea  bears  tragic  witness  to  the  fact  that 
aggression,  whatever  the  weapons  used,  brings  frightful  destruction. 

"Second,  the  plan  must  be  based  on  unanimous  agreement.  A  majority  of  nations  is  not 
enough.  No  clan  of  disarmament  can  work  unless  it  includes  every  nation  having  sub¬ 
stantial  armed  forces.  One-sided  disarmament  is  a  sure  invitation  to  aggression. 

"Third,  the  plan  must  be  fool-proof.  Paper  promises  -  paper  promises  -  are  not  enough. 
Disarmament  must  be  based  on  safeguards  which  will  insure  the  con?)liance  of  nations. 

The  safeguards  must  be  adequate  to  give  immediate  warning  of  any  threatened  violation. 
Disarmameat  must  be  policed  continuously  and  thoroughly.  It  must  be  founded  upon  f\ill 
and  open  interchange  of  information  across  national  borders. 
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’’These  are  simple,  practical  principles.  If  they  were  accepted  and  carried  cut,  I  si 

genuine  disarmament  would  be  possible.”  I  a 


tl 


The  President  went  on  to  suggest  consolidating  the  efforts  now  being  carried  on  by  two  sepa-  qi 
rate  commissions  in  the  United  Nations  -  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Such  a  step  has  been  urged  for  years  by  many  organizations,  in-  q 
eluding  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation.  Further,  President  Truman  stressed  ^ 

the  difficulties  in  working  out  a  program  of  disarmament  and  the  determination  of  the  ^ 

United  States  to  build  up  airmed  strength  until  a  settlement  of  differences  would  make  possi-  ^ 
ble  a  truly  dependable  and  effective  system  for  the  reduction  , and  control  of  armaments.  ^ 


Long-time  advocates  of  disarmament  have  never  minimized  the  difficulties  in  achieving  a 
workable  system,  but  the  possibility  of  making  a  start  seems  to  grow  less  likely  each  day  ure 
delay  our  first  effort  and  continue  on  our  present  course.  Disarmament  requires  that  we  0 

stop,  make  a  turn,  and  go  in  a  different  political,  diplomatic,  and  economic  direction.  ^ 


a 


Disarmament  Would  Release  Energies  for  World  Reconstruction  '  ’  I  t 


The  President  concluded  his  appeal  for  disarmament:  ^ 

C 

"It  would  free  the  nations  to  devote  more  of  their  energies  to  wiping  out  poverty,  c 

hunger  and  injustice.  .  .  .  All  of  us  could  then  pool  even  greater  resources  to  ? 

support  the  United  Nations  in  its  war  against  want.  f 


"In  this  way,  our  armaments  would  be  transformed  into  foods,  medicines,  tools  for  use 
in  under-developed  areas,  and  into  other  aids  for  human  advancement.  The  latest  dis¬ 
coveries  of  science  could  be  made  available  to  men  all  over  the  globe.  Thus  we  could 
give  real  meaning  to  the  old  promise  that  swords  shall  be  beaten  into  plowshares,  and 
that  nations  shall  not  learn  war  any  more. 
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"Then,  man  can  turn  his  great  inventiveness,  his  tremendous  enei-gies,  and  the  resources 
with  which  he  has  been  blessed,  to  creative  efforts.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  realize 
the  kind  of  world  which  has  been  the  vision  of  man  for  centuries. 


"This  is  the  goal  which  we  must  keep  before  us  —  and  the  vision  in  which  we  must 
never  lost  faith.  This  will  be  our  inspiration,  and,  with  God’s  help,  we  shall 
attain  our  goal." 


Will  you  write  today  to  the  President  to  -commend  him  for  raising  the  issue  of  disarma¬ 
ment  in  the  United  Nations?  Will  you  also  encourage  and  urge  the  United  States  to 
press  vigorously  for  ways  and  means  by  which  the  U  M  General  Assembly  may  make 
progress  toward  world  disarmament? 


CONGRESS  STILL  GIVI'S  PRIORITY  TO  EXPANSION  OF  MILITARY  POLICY 

We  cannot  say  too  strongly  that  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  United  States  government, 
the  emphasis  of  American  policies  tends  increasingly  toward  reliance  un  the  military  might 
of  this  country  and  its  associates  —  in  spite  of  such  occasional  indications  as  the 
President’s  speech  that  there  are  still  some  officials  who  are  prepared  to  explore  other 
roads  toward  security. 


A  case  that  points  to  the  preponderant  military  policy  is  the  forthcoming  request  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  additional  funds  and  for  the  adoption  of  either  Universal  Military 
Training  or  Universal  Military  Service. 
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So  far  this  year  Congress  has  appropriated  for  arms  a  total  of  $32,lli7,602,l69,  or  an 
average  of  $211.90  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States.  One  might  add  to 
this  $6,527 >635>000  for  the  Veterans  Administration,  and  about  $5,600,000,000  for  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  together  only  part  of  our  expenditures  for  past  wars. 

Congress  will  almost  certainly  be  requested  to  appropriate  another  $10  billion  this  fall 
for  Korea.  One  magazine  reported  that  the  military  would  like  to  ask  next  year  for  $66 
billion,  which  would  be  more  than  four  times  the  appropriation  this  year  for  the  civilian 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  (excluding  the  Veterans  Administration  and  interest  on 
the  debt.) 

!  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  to  Consider  Long  Time  Conscription  Policy 

1  Official  spokesmen  are  now  talking  of  a  "ten  to  twenty"  year  period  of  "partial  mobiliza¬ 
tion,"  with  more  and  more  emphasis  being  placed  on  UMS  (universal  military  service), 
although  the  President  and  the  American  Legion  are  still  advocating  UMT  (universal  military 
training . ) 

[  UiilVERSAL  MILITARY  SERVICE,  as  outlined  in  a  copyrighted  article  in  the  United  States  News 
and  World  Report  for  October  27,  1950  has  the  sponsorship  of  Senator  Lyndon  3.  Johnson, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  which  is  expected  to  open  hearings  soon 
after  Congress  reconvenes  November  27,  and  is  also  favored  by  Representative  Carl  Vinson  of 
Tieorgia,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  The  advocates  of  UMS  woiild  require  every  youth  upon  leaving  high  school,  or  by  the  age  of  20, 
to  serve  in  uniform  for  one  or  preferably  two  years,  with  no  restrictions  regarding  the  type 
of  service  which  might  be  required  nor  where  such  service  might  be  required,  as  for  example, 

I  overseas  combat  service.  Those  not  qualified  physically  for  the  regular  armed  forces  under 
i  present  regulations  would  be  assigned  to  non-combatant  jobs.  Some  physically  qualified 
I  might  be  trained  for  wartime  jobs  in  defense  industries. 

j  Deferments  would  be  virtually  eliminated.  Those  not  trained  for  military  service  would  fit 
I  into  civil  defense  or  war  industries.  College  deferments  would  cease.  Hardship  deferments 
I  would  be  few,  "Only  the  bedridden  and  insane  could  be  certain  of  deferment."  Some  advocate 
I  drafting  young  women  as  well.  No  recent  statement  has  been  made  regarding  conscientious  ob- 
^  jectors  under  such  a  plan,  but  the  Ulv'iT  bill  introduced  August  17  by  Senator  Tydings  carried 
I  deferment  only  from  combatant  service  for  conscientious  objectors. 

i  How  far  would  that  take  the  United  States  toward  the  "garrison  state"  if  such  a  proposal 
:  were  adopted?  No  college  would  receive  any  male  students  until  after  a  two-year  period  of 
i  military  indoctrination.  Every  young  man  would  face  militaiy  service  as  his  first  obliga¬ 
tion  after  high  school  —  before  he  could  enter  steady  employment,  marry,  or  undertake 
;  college  or  professional  training.  The  hated  system  of  European  military  conscription  from 
:  which  so  many  migrated  from  Germany  and  Holland  and  France  and  other  countries  to  America, 

^  the  "land  of  freedom,"  would  be  fastened  upon  the  United  States, 


Are  We  Going  in  the  Flight  Direction? 

These  prooosals  and  the  increasing  military  budget  are  but  the  extension  of  the  policy  of 
containment  enunciated  by  President  Trujnan  in  19)i7,  and  now  translated  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  into  "situations  of  strength," 


Neither  of  these  concepts  takes  us  in  the  direction  of  peace  and  security  through  world  law, 
under  which  the  settlement  of  disputes  will  be  achieved  by  processes  other  than  war.  In 
fact,  they  appear  tc  us  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  They  have  not  yet  led  to  a 
major  effort  to  use  world  resources  to  attack  the  basic  ills  of  the  world,  and  they  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  ideas  like  communism  will  die  under  the  threat  of  military 
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action.  They  are  now  requiring  that  men  be  trained  for  war,  not  in  the  techniques  and 
understanding  necessary  for  peace. 

Are  "Situations  of  Strength"  Real  or  Illusory? 
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One  cannot  but  wonder  what  strength  it  is  the  United  States  is  building  by  adding  to  the 
burdens  of  an  already  over-inflated  economy  siphoning  off  materials  and  cutting  back 
civilian  supplies,  including  a  cut  of  30^  to  h0%  in  much  needed  houses;  through  diverting 
the  labor  force  into  a  program  without  permanent  economic  usefulness,  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
fluencing  the  movement  of  peoples  to  communities  ill-equipped  to  receive  them  and  dis¬ 
couraged  (if  not  prevented)  by  the  same  program  from  expanding' their  housing,  hospital  and 
school  facilities.  In  what  way  is  the  United  States  becoming  strong  when,  in  cities  of 
over  500,000  persons,  three-fourths  of  the  educational  systems  offer  only  half-day  sessions 
in  public  schools^  for  some  students? 

Are  "Situations  of  Strength"  Going  to  Make  Negotiations  More  Possible? 

One  of  the  Senators  said  on  July  5>  1950  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 
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"Our  policy  is  one  of  the  creation  of  areas  of  strength,  .  •  and  after  those  areas 
of  strength  have  been  created,  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  be  able  to  negotiate  a 
permanent  settlement  without  World  War  III." 
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We  suggest  that  the  possibility  of  negotiation  seems  to  depend  as  much  on  the  integrity  and 
good  faith  of  the  negotiators  as  on  their  real  or  potential  physical  strength.  Probably 
there  is  no  simple  formula  or  program  which  will  suffice,  but  a  program  of  military  train¬ 
ing  or  service  on  top  of  an  abundance  of  weapons  will  make  it  harder  for  us  to  submit  con¬ 
flicts  to  negotiation,  and  to  carry  out  successful  negotiations  when  the  opportunity  is 
available . 


c 


Youth  Should  be  Trained  to  Solve  Mankind*  s  Basic  Problems 


Instead  of  Diarshalling  our  total  resources  for  negotiating  from  situations  of  strength, 
should  we  not  aspire  to  work  toward  the  solution  of  the  basic  problems  which  plague  men? 

Even  though  there  seem  to  have  been  only  sporadic  and  feeble  efforts  to  meet  head  on  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  situations  from  which  recent  acts  of  aggression  have  been 
developed,  there  is  increasing  awareness  of  the  existence  of  more  fundamental  problems. 
President  Truman  was  applauded  the  world  over  for  his  Point  Four  proposal  in  19U9.  Senator 
McMahon  received  more  mail  on  his  Proposal  for  Peace  than  on  any  other  single  speech  last 
winter,  and  at  the  U  N  on  October  2U,  President  Truman  endorsed  the  goal  of  the  Plan, 

In  commenting  on  present  United  States  policy  which  emphasizes  the  "military,  tangible  and 
short-range  projects  at  the  expense  of  the  non-military,  intangible,  and  long-range  programs," 
Fred  W,  Riggs  writes  in  the  September  1,  1950  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin,  "It  is  apparent  that 
the  aims  of  American  strategy  in  the  Orient  would  be  to  strengthen  both  the  political  and 
economic  systems  and  the  attachment  to  the  'west  of  the  new  nations  of  Asia,  This  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  rendering  timely  assistance  and  by  carrying  out  friendly  policies  which 
arouse  Asian  confidence  in  our  intentions  and  leadership," 


The  United  States  already  had  some  exoeriences  which  should. teach  this  lesson.  Our  country 
is  discovering  that  it  will  be  as  hard,  if  not  harder,  to  solve  the  basic  problems  after 
United  Nations  military  action  in  Korea  than  it  was  before.  The  initial  division  of  Korea 
grew  out  of  wartime  arrangement  after  Russia  had  been  invited  to  join  the  Far  Eastern  war, 
which  gave  Russia  an  ooportunity  to  entrench  her  power  in  North  Korea  and  then  to  defy 
efforts  to  unify  Korea  except  on  Communist  terms. 

As  this  Newsletter  is  being  written,  the  world  is  profoundly  anxious  regarding  the 
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^  possibility  that  the  war  in  Korea  may  spread  to  China  because  of  the  involvement  of 
:  Chinese  troops  in  Manchuria.  President  Truman  said  in  his  October  17  speech  in  San 
Francisco,  "V/hen  General  MacArthur  and  I  discussed  the  whole  problem  of  peace  in  the  Far 
East,  we  recognized  that  this  is  far  more  than  a  military  problem.  We  know  that  the 
^peoples  of  Asia  have  problems  of  social  injustice  to  solve." 

t 

;  The  United  States  was  concerned  about  the  possible  revolt  in  the  Philippines,  and  on  Jxine 
i  27,  in  his  statement  on  Korea,  President  Truman  announced  that  the  United  States  would 
i  augment  its  forces  and  would  give  military  aid  to  the  Manila  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bell  Economic  Survey  Mission,  appointed  by  President  Truman,  reported 
:  to  him  (published  October  23,  1950)  :  "The  economic  situation  has  been  deteriorating  in  the 
i  past  two  years  and  the  factors  that  have  brought  this  about  cannot  be  expected  to  remedy 
themselves.  Unless  positive  measures  are  taken  to  deal  with  the  fundamental  causes  of  these 
■  difficulties,  it  must  be  expected  that  the  economic  situation  will  deteriorate  further  and 
political  disorder  will  inevitably  result." 

I  The  Bell  Mission  says  the  Philippines  rely  too  heavily  on  a  few  export  crops  and  have  failed 
1  to  expand  other  production.  Money  has  been  heavily  invested,  but  "too  much  went  into 
i  commerce  and  real  estate  instead  of  the  development  of  agriculture  and  industry".  ... 
inequalities  in  income.  .  .  always  large,  have  become  even  greater.,.  .  •  Because  of  the 
deteriorating  economic  situation,  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  of  disillusion." 

iilhat  will  United  States  arms  do  for  this  situation?  Fred  b.  Riggs  (Foreign  Policy  Bulletin, 
August  25,  1950)  wrote:  "The  core  of  the  Philippine  economic  problem,  however,  lies  in  its 
;  'colonial*  development.  .  .  .  The  most  dangerous  symptom  of  the  long-range  Philippine 
i  malaise  is  the  Communist-led  rebellion  of  the  Hukabalahaps." 

I  Should  not  American  resources  be  spent  on  attacking  the  disease,  not  the  symptom? 


Of  What  Use  Will  a  Military  Program  -  U  M  T  or  U  M  S  -  be  in  These  Situations? 

Last  summer  an  influential  man  from  India  said  to  a  member  of  the  FCKL  staff,  "You've  got 
to  reach  the  mind  and  heart  of  Asia.  You  can't  do  it  with  guns." 

It  is  our  feeling  that  a  Universal  Military  Training  or  Service  program  will  be  of  no  use, 
and  that  its  enactment  will  defer  urgently  needed  action  by  the  United  States  -  through 
the  United  Nations  -  to  tackle  the  actual  problems  as  they  really  exist. 


UMT  or  UMS  seems  to  us  as  likely  to  create  new  fears  abroad  as  to  contribute  to  a  solution 
:  of  the  world's  ills.  Will  the  Vietnaitiese  feel  more  comfortable  if  he  knows  that  American 
men  are  being  trained  to  use  their  own  guns  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  French?  Is  he 
,  not  bound  to  hope  for  that  day  when  no  one  will  have  guns?  Has  the  "liberation"  experience 
of  Korea,  with  the  destruction  of  most  of  their  cities,  been  such  as  to  create  anticipation 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  presently  Communist-dominated  peooles  or  -Uiose  threatened  with 
I  ►  Communist  aggression? 

or  UMS  will  divert  more  billions  into  a  program  which,  if  it  is  used  directly,  will  mean 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property  somewhere.  If  it  is  not  used,  it  means  the  useless 
consumption  of  valuable  resources  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  equipment  and.  facilities,  and 
; the  diversion  of  manpower. 


ip'll  or  U¥3  will  entangle  the  lives  of  all  men  -  and  we  would  venture,  women  before  long  - 
in  a  system  vrtiich  by  its  nature  is  an  attempted  answer  only  to  a  military  program.  UMT  is 
neither  aimed  at,  nor  does  it  hit,  the  basic  ills  of  our  time.  It  further  distorts  our 
economic  life  and  fails  to  train  future  generations  for  tasks  they  will  have  to  face. 
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Instead  of  U  M  T  or  U  M  S  or  Any  Other  Expansion  of  the  Militarj'^  Program  I 

p 

The  United  States  should  first  direct  its  foreign  policy  toward  the  extension  of  law  and 
government  for  the  world  v-ithin  which  the  second  goal  of  universal  disarmament  might  be  i 

achieved.  The  achievement  of  these  two  would  make  possible  a  third  part,  the  utilization  ; 
and  training  of  our  manpower  for  a  world-wide  attack  on  the  enemies  of  mankind  —  poverty,  f 
hunger,  disease,  and  ignorance,  j 

Such  a  new  direction  in  foreign  policy  could  start  with  the  enactment  of  S,  Con,  Res.  56,  ^ 

favoring  the  development  of  the  United  Nations  into  a  world  federation  capable  of  making 
world  law  and  of  enforcing  it  upon  individuals,  and  by  the  passage  of  S.  Con,  Res.  9U,  ' 

sponsored  by  Senator  Brier.  McMahon  and  ten  other  members  of  Congress,  requesting  a  world¬ 
wide  disarmament  conference  and  a  pledge  of  the  money  thus  saved  to  be  used  for  world-wide 
reconstruction  and  economic  policy. 

1 

A  training  program  for  such  a  foreign  policy  cannot  really  succeed  if  it  is  carried  along 
in  a  parallel  line  with  the  existing  military  program.  It  must  stimulate  more  people  to 
want  to  do  something  for  a  peaceful  world.  It  must  be  aimed  at  the  preservation  of  freedom 
for  people  to  evolve  their  own  useful  relation  to  society.  It  will  take  an  unprecedented 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  and  concerned  private  agencies  to  develop 
a  program  which  would  provide  increased  opportunities  for  taining  and  understanding  in  order 
that  youth  may  help  solve  the  problems. 

We  realize  that  this  is  not  the  traditional  military  answer  to  "national  security,"  but  the 
world  has  tried  the  military  method  for  centuries  without  achieving  lasting  peace.  There 
is  risk  involved  in  our  proposal,  Vi/e  plead  earnestly  that,  since  there  will  be  some  risk 
either  way,  the  United  States  lead  toward  that  risk  in  which  it  may  be  possible  to  bear 
witness  to  the  better  values  of  service,  brotherhood,  love,  and  law. 

Some  Possibilities  for  a  Constructive  Training  Program 

1,  An  increase  of  ;;;>100,Q00,000  so  that  50>00C  more  ^^-mer-icans  could  study  anroad. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education  estimates  that  while  U00,000  foreign  students 
came  to  the  United  States  between  1919  and  19U9,  only  100,000  Americans  went  overseas  to 
study.  For  the  year  ending  June  19.50,  the  Institute  had  received  6,800  applications  for 
American  students  for  the  620  fellowships  which  were  available  to  them.  At  51^2000  per  stu¬ 
dent,  50,000  more  Americans  could  particioate  in  this  enlarged  exchange  program  each  year, 

2,  An  increase  of  ^100,000,000  a  year  to  be  used  to  bring  UOjOOO  additional  foreign 
students  for  study  here, 

?6,U33  foreign  students  were  studying  in  the  United  States  during  the  academic  year  19b9- 
1950,  At  an  estimated  travel  and  study  cost  of  ^2600  each  for  study  in  the  United  States, 
this  represents  an  investment  of  ^68,000,000  at  the  19U9-1950  level. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  program  will  grow  without  careful  thought  and  effort  from  con¬ 
cerned  people  because  world-wide  unrest  and  suspicion,  and  rapid  change  in  currency  values 
restrict  rather  than  encourage  movement  of  people, 

3,  An  expansion  of  existing  educational  facilities  and  auxiliary  services  here  and  abroad 
to  make  the  exchange  experiences  as  meaningful  as  possible.  Some  of  the  funds  for  this 

would  be  private;  others,  perhaps  governmental.  At  this  time  government  funds  are  not 
generally  available  for  short-term  samraer  study,  or  non-academic  work. 

One  possibility  for  adding  a  social  experience  to  an  academic  or  technical  experience  might 
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be  an  International  Student  Seminar  program  built  on  or  patterned  after  the  seminars  which 
Friends  have  conducted  in  America,  Japan  and  Europe  since  the  war. 

Such  a  seminar  in  the  United  States  lasts  seven  weeks,  includes  about  30  students  between 
21)  and  35  years  of  age,  and  is  built  on  a  study  program  of  world  affairs.  Certainly  of 
equal  importance  with  the  information  exchanged  is  the  personal  experience.  In  •'Seminars 
for  Peace,”  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  writes,  "In  the  last  informal  evening 
meetings  they  ( students)  discussed  their  plans  after  the  conclusion  of  the  seminar,  ... 

They  evaluated  what  the  community  life  of  the  seminar  and  informal  discussions  had  meant 
and  what  help  the  seminar  experience  had  been  to  them  in  meeting  social  or  social-personal 
problems.  They  made  plans  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other  individually  and  as  a  group." 

The  extension  of  such  seminars,  perhaps  through  government  help  in  transportation,  subsidy 
for  living  expenses,  and  an  overall  expansion  of  the  exchange  program  so  that  there  Twould 
be  more  students  to  participate,  would  seem  within  the  realm  of  possibility  and  deserving 
,  of  exploration.  ... 

I  ’ 

This  also  raises  the  possibility  of  expansion  in  the  direction  of  under-graduate  and  even 
•high  school  programs.  More  than  UOO  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  are  maintaining  personad,  friendly  contact  each 
with  its  partner  in  a  School  Affiliation  program  sponsored  by  the  ■‘^erican  Friends  Service 
Committee.  190  German  young  people  are  living  in  the  homes  of  members  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  as  part  of  a  government  exchange  program,  Vye  have  no  accurate  estimate  of  how 
fast  expansion  of  this  idea  could  proceed,  or  how  much  it  would  cost,  but  the  non-academic 
possibilities  command  attention. 

The  program  thus  far  outlined  also  leaves  untouched  the  non-academic  possibilities  — 
labor-management  relations,  training  for  various  kinds  of  government  service,  exchange  of 
newspaper  editors,  people  active  in  non-govemmental  and  private  organizations,  young 
farmers,  leaders  in  women's  organizations. 

lu  Expansion  of  technical  assistance  through  the  United  Nations  to  the  point  where  it  will 
become  an  effective  instrament  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  world.  In 
1950-1951,  the  United  States  contributed.  $12  million  to  the  U  H  Technical  Assistance  Program,, 
and  allocated  about  $23  million  additional  to  related  projects  under  United  States  auspices. 
It  appears  likely  that  the  Department  of  State  will  request  $80  to  $90  million  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  for  the  total  Point  Four  operation  -  some  fraction  of  which  will  go  to  the  UN, 

is  just  one  of  many  possibilities  in  technical  assistance,  we  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  Newsletter  readers  a  proposal  in  this  area  which  has  been  formulated  by 
Wallace  J.  Campbell  and  Richard  Giles  in  "Helping  People  to  Help  Themselves,"  in  the  Bold 
New  Program  Series,  published  last  spring  by  the  Public  Affairs  Institute,  The  basis  of 
their  proposal  is  the  mobilization  of  the  cooperative  movement  around  the  world  to  "harness 
the  energies  of  those  who  have  already  taken  the  initiative  in  helping  themselves."  The 
authors  point  out  that  the  ccst  of  the  program  would  be  cut  "because  it  places  the  burden 
j  of  responsibility  on  the  people  of  the  world  who  can  and  will  help  themselves  once  they  are 
given  the  know  how,  the  techniques  and  access  to  the  capital  which  can  open  the  road  to 
greater  productivity.  The  program  calls  for  $1  billion  of  self-liquidating  financial  aid 
from  the  United  States,  matched  by  a  billion  in  services,  goods,  or  other  currencies  from 
other  nations, 

Also,  this  proposal  budgets  up  to  $2  million  a  year  for  a  "Bank  of  Technical  Experts"  — 
cen  skilled  in  electrification,  marketing,  production,  credit,  etc,  to  be  available  for 
short  term  assistance,  A  sum  of  $2,100,000  for  scholarships,  faculty,  suid  facilities  is 
planned  to  establish  training  centers  in  selected  universities  or  colleges  in  selected 
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